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ferertf abbots and their revenues up to 1505, when one 
William Nugent was the last prior. It contained at one 
time three thousand monks, who flocked from all nations 
to this retreat of learning. At the dissolution of the 
monasteries in the reign of Henry VIII. the Abbey of 
Fore, with its lands and appurtenances, was granted, on 
Sept. 30th, 1588, to Christopher Baron Delvin, tradition- 
ally named, " The Black Baron,** at whose hands proba- 
bly it met its fate. Fore is now a place scarcely deserving 
the title of village. Besides the ruins of the abbey itself 
wc find those of the walls and gates of the ancient town, 
which was probably chiefly constructed of oak-wood — these 
being built in Edward III.'s time, to protect the town from 
predatory incursions ; and for defraying the expense of 
such walling, a tax was laid on all sorts of merchandize, 
coming for sale to the town, or going out of it. There is 
another well, near which grows an enormous ash-tree, 
apparently a sucker from a parent stem in the last stage of 
decay, and which was possibly cotemporary with the old 
abbey in all its glory. The ruins of some minor chapels 
are in and near the town, built for eome orders of friars 
who were educating here, A stone cross, much broken 
and defaced, stands in the centre of the village. A square 



tower, built for defence in the time of Edward III. is used 
to this day as a burial vault by the Delvin family. There 
is a curious rath or dun about two hundred yards to the 
east of the monastery, from whence the natives affirm the 
" Black Baron" destroyed the abbey with his cannon. I 
believe, artillery might have been used for its overthrow. 
There are some appearances about the walls to warrant 
the conjecture; but the potent element, fire, has evidently, 
by the fissures in various parts, done its share of the work 
of destruction. What fire and sword, however, spared, 
the pilfering hands of the building gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood completely removed. Not a door-frame, quoin, 
squared or ornamental stone, or window mullion or tracing, 
remains, except part of the eastern window of the chancel, 
The famous abbey is now, paradoxically speaking, a ruin 
of a ruin. The owner of the soil has lately taken steps 
to prevent the removal of any part of the building — but 
too late, like many plans which the head of an Irishman 
only could conceive. The ruin stands on a rock in the 
centre of a morass. The appearance of a double wall and 
fosse encircling it are visible, which could, as a mode of 
defence, at any moment be filled with water, 

G.B. 
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RESIDENCE OF THE IiATE LUNDY FOOT, ESQ. 

Who was inhumanly murdered a short time since, in the open day, by one of Ma own tenantry* 



The view is taken from that side of Mr. Foot's house 
which stands opposite the river at Rosbercon, near Ross. 
There is a melancholy interest attached to the place, 
from the circumstances connected with the death of its 
late owner. He was in excellent health and spirits on the 
morning of the day in which he met his death, walking as 
usual through his grounds. He was met in a retired si- 
tuation by the assassin who perpetrated the deed, and shot 
dead upon the spot. The murderer had long entertained 
a deep rooted animosity against Mr. Foot, on account of 
his having had him ejected from a farm for non-payment 
of rent. He had sworn to be revenged. Although fondly 
thinking that no eye had witnessed the deed of blood, he 
was traced through various circumstances, tried, and con- 
demned to die — a little girl being the principal evidence 
against him. 

In the following narrative, which we are assured is true 
b every point, will be found an ample verification of the 



truth, that sooner or later the almighty vengeance will fall 
on the murderer, be he rich, or be he poor ; and that 
however he may endeavour to conceal his crime, it will at 
length " find him out." 



THE LAST OF THE M- 



-ES OF C- 



A short time since, on a lovely morning in the pleasant 
month of June, I joined a friend on an excursion into 
one of the southern counties of England — a county beau- 
tifully diversified with hills and fertile valleys. At the 
time we started the sun had scarcely tinged the horizon 
with its faintest beams ; yet we had not proceeded far till 
we met the cheerful haymakers, with their baskets suspended 
from their prongs, which they carried over their shoulders. 
It was one of those lovely mornings, when every thing 
tends to enliven the surrounding scene. As the morning 
advanced we proceeded. In some places the grass was 
just cut ; and women and children were busily employed m 
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turning it over for the sun to dry ; -while the men were as 
busily engaged carrying it to the farm-yard in waggons 
heavily laden. The greatest part of our way led us over 
st rough and mountainous country. Within a few miles 

of the town of M 1, the traveller might almost fancy 

that he was crossing the Alps, no lovely, extensive, and 
magnificent was the prospect which met the eye. The 
road wound in a serpentine form over the Downs ; here 
you might see a number of cottages, with their neat gar- 
dens, and terraced walks, rising one above the other; fur- 
ther on a little way, above might be seen a cottage or two 
with a plot of grass in front, where they were busy mak- 
ing hay ; while still higher up, the rugged rock frowned 
over the road with majestic grandeur. But the year be- 
fore part of the rock had given way, and with it a quan- 
tity of earth rolled down, and partially filled the valley; 
but fortunately no one was near at the time, or their de- 
struction must have been inevitable, At the foot of the 

Downs lies the town of M 1, and the beautiful 

ruins of C y Castle, the subject of the following tale, 

M 1 is a neat and cleanly town, delightfully situated 

in a deep and narrow valley; and though seated between 
two lofty ranges of hills, the views from the town and 
neighbourhood are far from being dull and uninteresting. 
We drove up to the Angel, a neat comfortable inn; and 
having finished our breakfast, we sallied forth to see the 

splendid ruins of C y Castle. Yes ! splendid in their 

f uined and desolate state. We opened the ancient and 
massive iron gates, and their rusty stale, with the grass- 
grown carriage road, plainly told us that the stately pile 
was no longer inhabited. The ruin was not occasioned 
by the slow, though sure, hand of time, nor yet by the 
cruel and unrelenting hand of the conqueror; but by a 
consuming fire, occasioned by the carelessness of some 
workmen. The outside walls, as well as the inner walls of 
the rooms, are still standing entire — only the doors, floors, 
and roof are destroyed. The east tower is still perfect. 
This was the library, and it still contains a great quantity 
of papers, probates of wills, leases, old bills, &c. 

When Edward the Second (I think) made a journey 
into Sussex, and into some of the adjoining counties, it 
was at this castle he and his train spent their Christmas, 
where they were entertained in a most princely style for 
several weeks. The principal room, called Bucks Hail, 
was a magnificent apartment. There is only one window 
to the room, which, I think, is the largest I ever saw- It 
is about sixty feet high by forty wide. In the chapel there 
are some beautiful pieces of sculpture projecting from the 
walls — they are mostly of the human form, with a few 
animals. The principal entrance hall is of stone, and also 
the roof, which is vaulted and beautifully carved in va- 
rious devices. Over the door is placed the family arms, 
hewn out of stone, and in high relief. The walls of the 
rooms are ornamented in a singular way. They are co- 
vered with a kind of plaster, about four inches thick, and 
which is now as hard as stone, with various devices upon 
them—human figures, birds, flowers, and others of an ima- 
ginative character. In the rooms are now growing straw- 
berries and flowers, with an abundant crop of nettles and 
thistles, where once used to he heard the voice of the gay, 
the beautiful, and the young. The once showy gardens 
are now overgrown with weeds, whilst the beautiful mar- 
ble fountains, which used continually to throw out their 
cool and refreshing streams, are now prostrated to the 
earth. But enough of description — now for the tale, which 
unfortunately is but too much of a reality. 

It is now about six and forty years since the last Lord 
M e killed his butler in a fit of passion, whilst lay- 
ing the cloth for dinner. The poor man having greatly 
displeased his lordship, in the heat of passion he took up 
a carving knife and stabbed him to the heart. The man 
fell down and instantly expired. His lordship being a per- 
son of great consequence, the affair was hushed up, and 
he for the moment escaped punishment ; but justice must 
and will have its due, and though man will not give it, yet 
there is an eye that watches over human affairs, and will 
niot allow the guilty to go unpunished, who will restore it ' 
two-fold to those who think that because they are rich 
and powerful, they may commit crimes with impunity. A 
lew years after the murder, it was agreed, that More his 



only son came of age he should travel two or three years 
on the Continent whilst the castle should undergo some 
requisite repairs and alterations. The young lord set out 
on his tour, accompanied by a faithful friend, and followed 

by an old and faithful valet, as Lord M e was afraid 

to trust him by himself, being a wild and thoughtless youth. 
While spending a few days at a small town in Switzerland, 

near some of the falls on the Rhine, young M e had 

several times expressed a wish of swimming down the 
falls; but his valet, knowing the hazard, of the enterprise, 
expressly forbad him ever bathing unless he was with him. 
It was, I think, the day before they^ were to leave the 

place, that young M e and his friend rose early, and 

left their valet in bed, determined to have a swim down 
the falls : and sure enough he did, for getting too near the 
edge of the falls before he was quite prepared, and not be- 
ing strong enough to stem the torrent, he was washed 
down, and dashed to pieces against some rocks at the bot- 
tom. A messenger was dispatched to England with the 
sad intelligence. On the very same day the castle was 
burned to the ground, and a messenger was sent with all 
haste to the young nobleman, to inform him of the event. 
And what is singular is, that the messengers should meet 
on a bridge, though they did not know it till afterwards. 
The fire was occasioned through the negligence of some 
of the workmen. The repairs and alterations at the cas- 
tle were nearly finished, when the carpenters one evening 
on leaving off work, left a few live embers, the remains of 
a fire over which they had been heating their glue-pots, 
and it is supposed a spark ignited some of the shavings in 
the room, and then communicated to the rest of the castle; 
and before assistance could be procured, the greatest part of 
the building was in flames. The family had quitted the castle 
whilst it was repairing, and had only left two or three 
servants to take care of it. Since the time alluded to, 
from what cause I have not been able to learn, there has 
been no exertion made to restore it to its former splen- 
dour. There it remains to this day, as it was six and forty 

years ago. Lord M — ■ e had only one son and one 

daughter. The daughter married a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood, who is still living in a modern residence 
in the park, about half a mile from the ruins. His wife, 

Lord M e's daughter died about a year and a half 

ago. Fourteen years after the fire, Mr. and' Mrs. P , 

with their two sons, were spending the summer at one of 
their seats on the sea-coast, and near the village of 

A k, a few miles from C r harbour. One fine and 

serene afternoon they went out on a sailing excursion of 
a few miles, with only the waterman and his son to ma- 
nage the yacht. The sea was calm, and almost as smooth 
as the water of a pond ; there was scarcely a breath of 
wind when they set sail, and hardly enough to make the 
sails of any use, and there were no indications, nor did it 
enter their minds, of there being a squall. Just before 

they left the town of S n, to which they had gone, the 

clouds began to lour, and there was every indication of an 
approaching storm. But they made sail, in hopes of getting 
back before the storm began. However, they had hardly 
hoved off till the squall came on with extraordinary violence, 
and in a few minutes their boat was upset. Their two 
sons met with a watery grave ; and it is a singular circum- 
stance, that the rest of the party were all saved, though 
every thing was done that lay in their power to save the 
two young men. But it seemed as if it was ordained 

that there should never be another Lord M e, as a 

punishment for the crimes of the grandfather. All the 
above circumstances happened before the old lord's death, 
and all of them on a Friday, which had such an effect on 

Mrs, P , that she would never after allow her servants 

to do any more work than was necessary on a Friday, and 
kept it quite as strict as the Sabbath till her death. 

The above is perfectly correct, as I have had it from 
some of the old domestics, and from some very respectable 
people in the town* 

T. S. 

%* Our correspondent has furnished a list of the places and 
persons alluded to ; we withhold them, however, as the circum- 
stances might givft pain to the relatives of the family who still 
survive, 



